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any idiom then extensively printed. Of chief interest are the letters of Santarem to 
Varnhagen (Dec. 8th, 1839, and Jan. 31st, 1840) for their relation to the controversy 
about Amerigo Vespucci.- Among other things Santarem proves (from the map of 
Juan de la Cosa) that the Island of Fernando Noronha was discovered already in 
1500 by the Portuguese, not in August, 1503, as Varnhagen admitted. The tone of 
these two letters is rather acrimonious. 

Notices of older Portuguese books, almost unknown otherwise, and of many 
manuscripts of interest are dispersed through the letters. They are, like those of 
Humboldt, intimate correspondence, and resemble them greatly in style and in tone, 
which is most natural, since the two distinguished men were not only close contempo- 
raries, but belonged to the same social circles, had the same scientific traditions to 
follow. A. F. B. 

Lettres Amerieaines d' Alexandre de Humboldt. 1798-1807. Pre- 
c<5dees d'une Notice de J.-C. Delametherie et suivies d'un 
choix de documents en partie inedits. Publiees avec une Intro- 
duction et des Notes par le Dr. E. T. Hamy. xxxix and 309 pp. and Map 
E. Guilmoto, Paris (1905). 

This collection of letters consists of sixty-three numbers, mostly printed already, 
but scattered through scientific publications in French, German and Spanish, and 
now presented in the French language for a good and valid reason. The greatest 
number of them are originally in French, a language which Humboldt cultivated in 
preference to any other on account of his close relations to the French Government 
and scientific institutions, as well as to French men of science. As he states in a 
letter to Guizot in 1S26 (see Appendixes, p. 302), he enjoyed the " noble hospitality of 
France for eighteen years," and consequently was much attached to the country and 
the people, while his great earlier works, even the "Asie centrale" were published 
in the French language. To this body of letters is added a no less valuable appendix 
(or rather, eleven Appendixes), including an Autobiography, his "Confessions," 
entrusted to Pictet, and kept by the latter, and notes on Humboldt by Boussingault. 
In these we find the following personal description of Humboldt at the age of 
fifty-five (1824) — "medium height, well built, white hair, an undefinable look, a 
spiritual, mobile face, slightly marked by smallpox contracted at Cartagena in the 
Indies. His right arm was paralyzed by rheumatism, resulting from sleeping on 
moist leaves on the banks of the Orinoco. When he wanted to write or offer his 
right hand, he lifted it with his left to the height required. The costume he wore 
was the same as at the time of the ' Directoire ' : blue coat, yellow buttons, yellow 
vest, breeches of striped material, top boots, the only ones found at Paris in 1821, 
white cravat, &c, &c." His apartments were then as modest as those he occupied 
in the last days of his life: " a small dormitory, a bed without curtains. Where he 
worked, four straw chairs, a big table of pine-wood, on which he wrote. It was 
covered with calculations in figures and logarithms. When that table was covered 
with ciphers, he would send for a carpenter to plane them off. Hardly any books: 
the Tables of Callet, the Connaissancks des Temps." At the farewell dinner 
given by Boussingault, Humboldt appeared in silk stockings and a new hat, and 
surprised everybody. 

In the Introduction Dr. Hamy justly observes that the leading idea of Humboldt, 
from the days of his youth on, was to establish the natural philosophy (" Physique ") 
of our globe upon a solid basis. Hence his persistence in tracing the " casual con- 
nection of phenomena," and his final work, the " Kosmos," the only one of magni- 
tude composed by him in German. 
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The " Notice of a Journey to the Tropics," by Delametherie, which follows upon 
the Introduction, is a most valuable document for a knowledge of Humboldt's travels 
and achievements on the American continent. It was written in 1804, when Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland had just returned. Humboldt himself qualified it as "very 
exact," and, with the map of his American travels, it gives a very clear idea of the 
routes followed by him and Aime Bonpland on the South-American continent, of his 
two visits to the Antilles, his journeyings in Mexico, and his visit to the United 
States. Thence the explorers returned to Europe after an absence of five years and 
two months. During that time part of the collections sent to Europe had been lost 
in a shipwreck; still Bonpland could, upon his return to Paris, arrange a herbarium 
containing six thousand species of American plants, and thirty-five boxes of collec- 
tions came with the travellers, in August, 1804, to France. The manuscripts and 
drawings were all saved. 

Turning now to the letters proper, they are certainly important corollaries to the 
works on America by the great German scientist. While, as Dr. Hamy intimates, 
they do not tell much that is absolutely new, there is a great deal in them that ex- 
plains and completes. Furthermore, they give a good picture of the intellectual 
growth of the man during nine years of his (perhaps greatest) activity, and certainly 
during the period of life when youthful ardour and enthusiasm were at their height. 
The first of these letters was written by Humboldt when he was not yet twenty-nine 
(in 1798), and in it he advises Professor Pictet of Genoa of his speedy departure for 
Egypt in company with Lord Bristol, travelling, however, "at my own expense." It 
is well known how that journey was frustrated by war, and how the project (cherished 
by Humboldt for many years after) of reaching the East Indies met with its first 
check. But the letters also show that waiting was for Humboldt no time lost, for he 
continued his physical studies and experiments wherever he found himself. Analyses 
of the air, improvement of physical instruments, observations on vegetation, an ex- 
tensive tour on foot along the Mediterranean and across the Pyrenees to Murcia and 
Aranjuez, filled up the time. He was greatly disappointed at the failure of his pro- 
jected journey to India, but made up by the outcome of this pedestrian exploit, which 
brought him to the Court of Madrid and led to the great exploration of Spanish 
America, for which the Spanish Government at once furnished every facility and pro- 
tection. It was at that time that Humboldt became acquainted with Aime Bonpland, 
who also had been disappointed in the indefinite delay of the voyage of circumnavi- 
gation projected by the French Government. That delay was fortunate, inasmuch as 
it brought together two men who were so eminently fitted for joint work in the 
American tropics a£ the great physicist and the eminent botanist. From that time 
on Humboldt displays not only a warm admiration for his French associate, but a 
deep attachment, which he kept up during his lifetime and of which his letters fur- 
nish abundant proof. 

The " American Letters " properly begin with No. XIII (Teneriffe, June 20th, 
1799), and thereafter the correspondence bristles with details of Humboldt's activity 
in research. His allusions to observations and studies in the " field" show that he 
devoted himself to every branch of science, not only with an enthusiasm that knew 
no bounds, but with a knowledge and practical sense astonishing in a man of only 
thirty years of age. It becomes impossible henceforth to follow details — we can but 
call attention to some points that are more particularly emphasized by the documents. 

Perhaps the most insignificant, but still biographically interesting, of these is 
the gradual improvement of Humboldt in the use of the French idiom. His earlier 
letters contain orthographic mistakes, little by little these disappear, and a phrase- 
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ology prevails that approaches more and more nearly to good French, conceived in 
classical German. It is so difficult, for anyone not born to the language, to write it 
with French intuition. That improvement, however, is certainly due to the long and 
intimate association with Bonpland. The latter was not proficient in the German 
language, hence the two companions, for years, had to communicate in French. 
Both acquired Spanish thoroughly, and Humboldt even asserted that the latter idiom 
was to him as familiar as his own native tongue, but French remained the medium of 
understanding for both, and Humboldt profited by it. There cannot be any doubt 
either that Bonpland exercised a considerable influence on the ideas of Humboldt in 
regard to the life of vegetable organisms. The former was a strict, severely techni- 
cal botanist. Humboldt himself was an able adept of botany, he had shown it at 
an early day in his dissertation on the fossil plants of the carboniferous age. But 
his admirable essays on the physiognomies of vegetation, on the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants (Aspects of Nattire, and notes) prove that his knowledge of struc- 
tural details of plants greatly improved through Bonpland's patient labours. Only 
the latter remained strictly technical, whereas Humboldt never lost sight of the 
vaster perspective, considering each field but as part of a grand ensemble, searching 
for the connection of the life of plants with the life of the animal kingdom, of man 
and his destinies, of the ocean as well as of the highest mountains. In one of his 
letters he states (Baron de Forell, XXIV from Caracas, 1800) "man is born to 
be grateful." That beautiful maxim he followed throughout all his life, and espe- 
cially towards his companion Bonpland, whose merits he always upheld. In Hum- 
boldt's character affection was very salient. 

What we have alluded to in the beginning as having been Humboldt's ideal, the 
establishment of the " Natural Philosophy of the Globe " upon a secure basis, grows 
during our perusal of these letters, from a timid ideal to a logical system of study. 
The more he ascertains, the more he connects. And not only terrestrial phenomena- 
he is carried by degrees to a penetration of the sidereal world, the picture of 
" Kosmos " as a whole. 

While scientific notes (some of which assume the proportion of dissertations) are 
found in nearly every one of the sixty-three letters, personal experience, adventures, 
occupy but a limited space; and [then only when they serve to enliven descriptions, 
the beauty of which foreshadows the "Aspects of Nature." That Humboldt made 
the entire American journey at his personal expense is well known. When he re- 
turned he found his capital decreased to 58,500 thalers, representing an annual 
income of a little more than 8,550 francs. He expected to have spent all his in- 
come and 8,000 thalers of the principal on tbe American journey, supporting himself 
and Bonpland out of his own means. 

The last eight letters are from Berlin. They begin at the end of 1805, and go to 
February, 1807. That period must have been particularly trying to one who, like 
Humboldt, was deeply attached to France, while, on the other hand, he was German, 
and specifically Prussian, by origin, birth, and duty. Still, not a word of allusion is 
found in his last letters to the military and political disasters that befell his native 
country. He certainly was not insensible to them, but he took no active part. 
Science was his realm. He was then hardly thirty-eight years of age, and in full 
vigour, which he devoted exclusively to the pursuit of the task he had selected for his 
life. In later years he became, through his intimate relation with the King of 
Prussia, connected ,in a limited way with politics. Of that period and side of his 
life, the intimate letters to Varnhagen von Ense, published in i860 by Ludmilla 
Assing, contain much more information. The " Lettres Americaines " relates ex- 
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clusively to his scientific career, while throwing interesting side-lights upon his 
character, his faithfulness to friendship, and his disinterested eagerness to assist any 
one who proved himself honest in research. 

Noteworthy among the pieces of the Appendixes is the one entitled " My Con- 
fessions," addressed to Marc Auguste Pictet in the year 1805. It is a brief picture 
of the writer's early life and scientific career, and contains nothing to recall the 
common interpretation of the word. These " Confessions " are merely a simple and 
modest statement of how Humboldt came to be what he was, with tributes of 
gratitude: first, to his parents, for the very "careful" education they gave him, and 
afterwards to everyone who befriended him in his early days. The ego, not seldom 
disagreeably prominent in confessions, is here as genuinely noble as in Marcus 
Aurelius. A. F. B. 

De l'Amazone an Pacifique par la Pampa et les Andes. Par 

Gaston Donnet. Vingt-huit Photographies. 310 pp. Paris, Librairie Ch. 
Delagrave. 1906. 

Although quite interesting, this little book need be but cursorily reviewed. The 
illustrations are poor, and the text of small comparative importance. In matters of 
history it bristles with errors. Some appreciations are true, however. For instance, 
that of the government of Chile, portraying it as an oligarchy, which is the fact, and 
to which Chile owes its strong political and military standing in South America. 
Mr. Donnet's almost contemptuous treatment of the late Emperor of Brazil and his 
fall is very much out of place. The Empire, not the" Republic, made Brazil what it 
is, and Pedro II. was not by any means out of date or superannuated, as the author 
affects to represent him. The Argentine gets off with the very true remark, that it 
is peopled with all nationalities imaginable, even Vy Argentines. 

Mr. Donnet's descriptions are generally very readable. He has well seen and 
felt the nature of the countries through which he has travelled. Some of his descrip- 
tions of animal life may suffer from exuberance. A. F. B. 

The World of To-Day. A Survey of the Lands and Peoples of the 
Globe as seen in Travel and Commerce. By A. R. Hope Hon- 
crieff. Vol. V. viii and 266 pp. Maps and Illustrations. The Gresham Pub- 
lishing Co., London. 1906. 

This fifth volume of the popular work by A. R. Hope Moncrieff deals with South 
and Central America, Mexico and the Antilles. By "popular" only the style is 
meant, for there is barely a page of the text that does not bristle with the most un- 
pardonable errors and misstatements. Of course, its spirit is thoroughly British. The 
illustrations look well, though a number of them are out of date. The text proper is 
generally unworthy of serious attention. 

Even the "Geographical and Commercial Survey" at the end is not free from 
clumsy mistakes, and in figures. And yet it is the only part of the book that may 
serve as an excuse for its publication. The diagrams are handy for the cursory 
reader, and as most of the data are taken from modern statistics, where such are 
accessible without much painstaking, there is at least an "air" of reliability about 
them. Altitudes are mostly incorrect, even where positive data exist, but the author 
only relies upon English information in most cases. Many of his hypsometric data 
in the Appendix clash glaringly with others given in the text, showing the careless 
and slovenly way in which the author has performed his task. 

A. F. B. 



